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There is an increasing demand for experienced 
commercial teachers who are qualified to teach the 
more advanced subjects such as Accounting, Auditing, 
Income Tax Procedure, Business Administration, Busi- 
ness Law, Economics, Salesmanship, Advertising, and 
Commercial Geography. Through our Employment 
Department we are constantly getting calls for such 
teachers and it is difficult to find properly qualified 
applicants who are available for such positions. Those & 
who have been teaching the elementary commercial 
subjects may qualify to teach the advanced accounting 
subjects by completing the courses we offer by extension. 
Following is an outline of the courses offered with an 
estimate of the time required for completing each course: 











Number Time Required 
Course of for 
Assignments Completion 
Elementary Accounting. . 12 Units 10 Weeks 
Advanced Accounting...... = * “@ 6 
kk np Sinn we » * 6 . 
Complete Course........ van 30 * 30 











These courses may be completed on a part-time basis with- 
out interference with school duties. Detailed information regarding 
above courses will be mailed upon request. 


Extension Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 W. Third St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ARE COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS CULTURAL? 


THE BUGABOO OF CULTURE AS APPLIED TO 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS BY THE UNINITIATED 


by 


JOHN H. JOLLIEF 
Associate Professor of Education 
Manchester College 
North Manchester, Indiana 


N every discussion of commercial curricula 
there is sure to arise the perennial ques- 
tion, “Is it cultural?” The average 

acedemic teacher in the usual 


type of high school uses as = FEiiiiitic3iiiiesNNe 


stock argument, when trying 
to keep some of the boys and 
girls from entering the com- 
mercial department, the pre- 
sumption that such subjects as 
penmanship, shorthand, com- 
mercial law, typing, bookkeep- 
ing, and accounting have some 
practical or vocational value 
but they are not cultural. 





The question which natur- 
ally arises is, ‘‘What is culture 
from an educational  stand- 
point?”’ There are two ways of 
determining the meaning of 
culture. In the first place we 
can coin a definition of our own, a narrow 
definition or a broad interpretation, one 
which will include all we wish included or one 
which will exclude all we wish excluded. This 
is the typical method of defining the word 
“culture”’ by those who would stigmatize the 
commercial subjects. In the second place we 
can consult a standard authority. This 
authority should usually be unquestioned, an 
authority accepted by the colleges and uni- 
versities, the learned and the unlearned, the 
legal, medical, and other professions. 


PA ee eri 


To secure the correct definition of the word 
“culture” from an educational standpoint, 
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we have consulted Webster’s Unabridged 
International Dictionary. This unquestioned 
authority defines culture as the art of im- 
proving or developing by edu- 
cation, discipline, etc., the 
training, disciplining, or refin- 
ing of the moral and intellec- 
tual nature. Then we looked 
up the meaning of the word 
cultured. Webster says that 
cultured means characterized 
by mental and moral training; 
disciplined and refined; possess- 
ing or showing culture. 


=e 
ah 


Mee et TTT 





What subject compels closer 
attention, more detailed accu- 
racy, application of principles, 
and careful forethought, than 
= bookkeeping and accounting? 
Here must be displayed reason- 
ing, neatness, and all those 
elements of training and discipline compre- 
hended in Webster’s definition. 


For refining the moral nature this subject 
indirectly teaches all those social virtues 
which are the outgrowth of the exchange of 
commercial values in business, whether con- 
sidered as a single transaction between two 
housewives or in the most extensive corpora- 
tion with branch houses and ramifications in 
every part of the country. For inculcating 
the principle of honesty most concretely, 
there is no more exact method than through 
bookkeeping. Anyone who has studied double 
entry bookkeeping knows that a variation of 
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even one penny is shown very clearly. The 
inexorable truth of the trite old saying, ‘“Hon- 
esty is the best policy,” is forcefully demon- 
strated. What other academic subject does 
more? 


We consulted Webster as to the meaning 
of the word “‘discipline,”’ since that word was 
included in the definition of “culture” and 
since “discipline’’ cognates an educational 
value all its own. We found that “‘discipline”’ 
means the treatment suited to a disciple or 
learner; education; development of the 
faculties by instruction and exercise; training, 
whether physical, mental, or moral; training 
to act in accordance with established rules; 
accustoming to systematic and regular action; 
drill; the subject matter of instruction; a 
course of study; a branch of knowledge. 


Considering the foregoing definition either 
as a whole or as to any part, we must be con- 
vinced that bookkeeping and other business 
subjects have as much disciplinary or cultural 
value as an equal number of weeks of any 
other subject found in the usual high school 
curriculum. The truth of this statement 
appears to be almost axiomatic to anyone 
who has had training in commercial subjects 
and to those who have been well informed 
on the educational content of the average 
business subjects. 


Bookkeeping, for instance, fulfills practi- 
cally each detail of the definition. It develops 
the faculties by instruction and exercise; it is 
training to act in accordance with established 
rules; it accustoms the student to systematic 
and regular action; it furnishes drill; it is 
subject matter of instruction, a course of 
study, and a branch of knowledge. What 
further proof is needed? 


On the subject of cultural value and mental 
discipline, S. A. Moran has this to say in 
regard to shorthand: 


“Stenography, when properly taught and 
thoroughly mastered, has even greater value, 
considered from a purely educational stand- 
point. To become even a moderately success- 
ful stenographer one must have training 
along several lines, each of which has large 
educational value. These are as follows: 
(1) It compels one to think quickly and 
accurately. It is of great value to any one to 
be thoroughly awakened mentally and to 
have acquired power to think clearly. (2) The 
scientific study and practice of stenography 
compels the development of greater ability to 
hear things accurately. The inability of the 
average high school and college student to 
hear all that he should hear and hear it 
accurately is really appalling. Stenography, 
more than any other study, will very largely 
overcome this almost universal weakness. 
(3) Mastering the technique of memorizing 
is an especially important feature which 
results from the thorough training of this 
subject. I do not know of any other subject 
which affords an equally valuable and specific 


training. (4) The most important mental 
training resulting from this study is the 
development of ability to concentrate the 
whole mind upon the work in hand. Since the 
study of stenography is especially valuable in 
developing such power, it seems that there 
should be no question as to the advisability 
of introducing this subject in every high 
school, not only as a part of the commercial 
course, but also as a regularly disciplinary 
study.” This statement from an eminent 
authority is quite strong as to the cultural or 
disciplinary value of shorthand, one of the 
leading commercial subjects of the average 
high school business course. 


Culture has a changing value, probably, 
with the passing of the centuries. Plato 
described the qualities of a warrior as philo- 
sophical, high-spirited, swift-footed and 
strong. He advocated gymnastics for the 
body and music for the mind. Comenius 
presented the aims of education as virtue, 
piety, and learning. Plato and Comenius 
isolated ideals from facts. Spencer said that 
the aim of education is complete living and 
then he set up the activities to reach it which 
are almost in exact harmony with the present 
day seven Cardinal Principles. The aim of 
education should be for use. Information has 
no value considered apart from its function. 


Each ideal, in its age, probably constituted 
culture. Before the advent of scientific 
knowledge it is likely that from a philo- 
sophical standpoint we may find the essence 
of culture in the mastery of Latin and Greek. 
In this modern manufacturing and commer- 


‘cial age we are forced to consider those 


branches of learning cultural that render a 
great immediate service to mankind. This 
does not necessarily exclude accepted stan- 
dards but adds a group of vital subjects 
essential to present day progress. 


Thorndike tested 8564 high school children 
to find out as nearly as possible which of the 
subjects possessed the most value in ‘‘mental 
discipline.” In this test bookkeeping and 
arithmetic showed a plus 2.92 while Latin and 
French showed a plus of only 1.64. In fact 
the business subjects stood at the head of the 
list, while biology stood at the bottom with a 
minus .90. In commenting on the results, he 
says: “It should be noted that the facts are 
not in opposition to the theory that general 
improvement of intellect results from school 
studies, and that studies vary in their value 
in this respect. The question is one of quan- 
tity. The traditional theory was (1) that the 
amount of general improvement due to 
studies was large; and (2) that the difference 
between studies in respect of it were large, 
so that the value of a study as training for the 
intellect was of very great importance rela- 
tive to its value as special training in mathe- 
matical or linguistic or spatial or other think- 
ing; and that (3) mathematics and languages 
gave much more of this general improvement 
than other studies did. The facts if corrobo- 
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rated by similar experiments prove that the 
amount of general immprovement due to 
studies is small; that the differences between 
studies in respect of it are small, so that the 
values of studies may be decided largely by 
consideration of the special training which 
they give; and that the languages have no 
claim to preeminence. 


Koos, in commenting on this subject, says: 
“Conclusions from such a study cannot, of 
course, be accepted as final. The methods and 
findings are nevertheless such as to warrant 
skepticism of the conventional claims of the 
exceptional values in mental discipline of 
certain subjects or subject groups and a 
major reliance on specific values related 
to the aims and functions.’’ 


All of these studies and conclusions tend 
to establish the fact that bookkeeping and 
related subjects have just as vital a-place in 
the education and training of the human race 
in the early part of the twentieth century as 
any other subject considered from a cultural 
or disciplinary standpoint. From a utilitarian 
or practical standpoint such subjects possess 
the preponderance of the evidence over such 
subjects as Latin, Greek, and other antiqu- 
ated members of the curricula family. 


Greek was the early cultural subject and 
the old Romans imported their Greek slaves 
to give them the Greek culture. During the 
middle ages Latin was the cultural subject 
for it paved the royal road to the priesthood 
and similar professional positions. On down 
to modern times the inertia acquired through 
those centuries has held rnany chained to the 
notion that “‘culture”’ without Latin was the 
sine qua non. The early colleges and acad- 
emies in our country gave four years of train- 
ing in Latin and Greek. This prepared for the 
ministry, law, and medicine. Those were 
“cultured”’ professions, hence the subjects 
which produced the effect must be char- 
acterized by the word “‘culture.’’ Each of the 
other subjects, such as geography, grammar, 
mathematics, science, etc., has had to wage a 
fight to be privileged to keep company with 
the self-styled ‘‘culture.’”” Among the latest 
aspirants for this high and privileged honor 
are the commercial and vocational contribu- 
tions to the high school and college curricula. 
A few decades ago they were frowned upon 
by the high schools and forbidden by the 
colleges and universities. 


Nevertheless merit wins in the final analysis 
for today we find the high schools clamoring 
for the enrichment of the program of studies 
by the commercial contributions, and the 
colleges and universities are establishing 
schools of commerce with surprising alacrity. 
On the other hand what high school in 1929 
will offer a course in the Classical Greek 
language? In the universities today how often 
do you see students perusing Greek textbooks 
or discussing the merits of studying that 
language? Latin also is tottering on its ancient 
throne. Its valiant knights are few and dis- 
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couraged and its “ladies in waiting” are 
the dwindling number of teachers who are 
diligently trying to put the “dead stuff’ 
across to boys and girls who want cultural 
activities and preparation for a useful and 
purposeful life. 


When the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education reported the 
seven cardinal principles to the National 
Education Association the report was ac- 
cepted in toto. These seven principles: 
health, command of the fundamental proc- 
esses, worthy home membership, vocational 
training, worthy use of leisure time, citizen- 
ship, and ethical character, became the 
measure by which all secondary school 
subjects should be standardized. Culture per 
se is not mentioned therein, nevertheless it is 
contemplated as an ideal whenever a subject 
can be measured by any one of the principles. 
Take one of the business subjects, book- 
keeping, and measure it by the cardinal- 
principle-yardstick. In the first place it is 
vocational—the student becomes qualified to 
hold a position. It gives training in the funda- 
mental processes—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. It conduces to worthy home member- 
ship in teaching how to make a family budget 
and enabling the practitioner to make a 
living. This peace of mind is conducive to 
health. It inculcates the principle of honesty 
and fair dealing as necessities and the normal 
condition of affairs. All of these things are 
conducive to worthy use of leisure time and 
citizenship of a high type. If our major 
premise is right, namely, that any subject 
qualifying under one or more of the cardinal 


‘principles is cultural, then it must be true 


that bookkeeping as taught in the secondary 
schools is a cultural subject. By the same 
process of reasoning we may arrive at the 
same conclusion relative to the other major 
business subjects. 


NOTE: In the next issue of ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet,’’ Prof. Jollief writes on 
the subject of ‘‘Are High School Students 
in Commercial Courses Mentally In- 
ferior?’’ 


If you are a commercial 
teacher, you are entitled to 

} 
receive “The Balance Sheet” 


each month during the school 


year, without charge. 
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THE CONTRACT METHOD OF TEACHING 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
by 
GEORGE M. HITTLER 


Community High School 
Pekin, Illinois 








a corporation, I paused to speak to an 

inattentive student. While talking 
with her later, she asked, ‘‘Why should I pay 
attention when I already understand per- 
fectly the thing you are explaining?” 

It is necessary to find some method which 
will overcome such teaching 
problems before the efficiency 
of our instruction is fully de- 
veloped. Increasing efficiency 
without causing an excessive 
burden to fall upon the shoul- 
ders of the busy teacher neces- 
sitates an increase in the pro- 
ductivity and application of 
the student, and the developing 
of a sense in him which assures 
him that he will be objectively 
rewarded for all of his study. 
Our standardized tests have 
accomplished a great deal, but 
the daily study of the student 
has been neglected; in other : 
words, there is still a large ei 
amount of the subjective ele- 


O™ day, while explaining the nature of 


ay 


CONTNUSEEUEEVETUN LUI 





ment in the presentation of daily work, as . 


evidenced in the above student’s remark, and 
in the evident fact that many good students 
are “laying down on the job” and many slow 
students are giving up with a _ hopeless 
gesture. 

A combination of old teaching methods, 
harking back to the time when teachers 
laboriously dictated questions to be used as 
guides for study of the text, and the new 
contract method has proved satisfactory. 


MITTS HULL HAT SLL LELELO ULE LLL 





Emphasis is placed upon the student’s in- 
dividual study, not upon the teacher’s ex- 
planation, or upon the test. The slow and the 
fast worker are not chained together, yet 
they are kept within reasonable working 
limits and the class spirit is retained. A 
premium is placed upon the preparation of 
the student, and the teacher’s 
routine work is greatly reduced. 
The exercises are exchanged in 
class for checking; the teacher 
has only to inspect each set of 
exercises when the completed 
contract is turned in, and 
accept or reject the contract on 
the basis of his own standard 
for neatness, legibility, and 
form. 

When the class as a whole 
has completed the study guide, 
it can be checked by ex- 
changing papers, then difficult 
points may be explained to the 
entire class, and individual 
explanations can be made to 
students who find certain 
points difficult while the rest of the class is 
progressing with exercises. Also, when the 
study guide has been completed, the teacher 
can build upon the foundation already ac- 
quired by making any explanations which he 
considers particularly fitting. 

As has been stated, there is nothing new or 
original in the contract form which follows. 
It is presented only as an idea for securing 
better individual preparation on the part of 
the student. 


TST eL LEP LIULLLLE LLLLULEL LL = 4 


ee 
ae 


TO THE STUDENT: Before you can under- 
stand the exercises in the text, it is necessary 
that you understand the theory discussed in 
the chapter you are studying. To help you 
master these ideas, they have been repeated 
in the following study guide. Fill in the word 
in each blank which makes the idea complete 
according to the text. 

The questions may be repeated as an oral 
or written quiz when you have finished the 
contract. Therefore, it will be wise for you 
to understand each one. If you understand 
each idea you will have little difficulty in 
recalling it. You should be warned not to 
memorize the answers. Memorizing takes 
too much time, and you will find that you 
cannot use the ideas in working out the 
exercises. 


You will receive two grades on each con- 
tract, one on the theory and the other upon 
the exercises. 

The theory grade will be a percentage of 
the questions you answer correctly; that is, 
if there are 71 questions, and you answer 65 
of them correctly, you will divide the number 
correct (65) by the total number (71) and 
your grade would be 91.5%. 

The exercise grade depends upon the 
number of exercises you can complete and 
have approved by the instructor. It is under- 
stood that you will always do the neatest 
work possible, therefore it should never be 
necessary for the instructor to reject an 
exercise or a contract provided the correct 
procedure is followed and the correct answer 
secured. 
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The exercise blanks (Stock No. 110) con- pleted. The teacher will announce a time 
tains a card indexing the sheets upon which limit for each set of papers according to the 
you are to write each exercise. When you length of your course, and the importance 
have completed a contract, remove the exer- which he attaches to each chapter in the text. 
cise sheets from the blank form book, arrange Work as rapidly and as efficiently as possible 
them in order as they are listed at the top of to secure the highest possible grade. The 
the study guide, fasten the study guide sheets work you are to do on Chapter I of your text 
to the top of the exercises, and check on the _isas follows: 
study guide those exercises you have com- 


CONTRACT ON CHAPTER I 
Date commenced . Name...... 


Date due. ... sf Exercise grade. . 


Study grade... 


Exercises: 


NOTE—tThese exercises have been arranged in the order from which you will receive 
the greatest benefit. Do not ask that an exercise assigned for a 90% grade be substituted for 
one assigned at 80%. Before handing in your contract, place a cross (X) before the abbreviation 
“EX.” in the following list for each completed exercise. 


For a 75% grade: For a 90% grade: 
Ex. 1, p. 6 Ex. 7, p. 14 


Ex. 4, p. 12 
For a 95% grade: 
For an 80% grade: Complete all of the above 
Ex. 2, p. 7 exercises and have them 
Ex. 5, p. 13 approved by the instructor, 


and secure a 95% grade on 
For an 85% grade: the questions of the Study 
Ex. 3, p. 7 Guide which follows: 
Ex. 6, p. 14 


(Of course the order of the exercises may be determined by the teacher. The above 
is only a suggested order.) 


Study Guide: 
A business is operated for the purpose of Be 


Books are kept in order to provide records showing the owner of a 
business 


2. 
ai. 
4. 
An asset is something which is - 
The total value of all the assets (if there are no debts) is called the 6.. 
State the above idea in the form of an equation asit is giveninthetext. /7.. 
When two equal values are exchanged in business the exchange is 
called a Si. 
Each exchange results in a change in the kind or “‘nature’’ of the Bie. 
And it may have what effect upon the proprietorship? (Study the 
illustrations on p. 4 before answering this question. ) 10.. 
| Sa 


Can a group of transactions be completed without making a new 
statement of ownership after each? Oey 
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What takes the place of the “‘plus’”’ and “‘minus”’ signs in an equation 


showing proprietorship? _ or 
Increases in assets are always listed on which side of the “T”’ account? 14..... 
Decreases in assets are listed on which side? |. ae 
Increases in proprietorship are listed on which side? eee 
Decreases in proprietorship on which side? ) 
The difference between the totals of each side of a ‘“‘T’’ account is 
known as the 18. 
What name is given to the right hand side of an account? 19. 
What name is given to the left hand side? 20. 
The bookkeeping device for indicating addition and subtraction by 
position is known as the a. 
Increases in assets are a 
Decreases in assets are ee 
Increases in proprietorship are Pee saad 
Decreases in proprietorship are 25. 
Asset accounts usually have what kind of balance? ae... 
The proprietorship account usually has what kind of a balance? af. 
CONTRACT ON CHAPTER II 
Date commenced...... TTS. | Ae 
eee ae Be .. Exercise grade... 
Study grade... 
Text: Chap. 2, pp. 15-28. 
For 75% grade: For 90% grade: 
Ex. 8, p. 19 Ex. 14, p. 28 
Ex. 12, p. 26 
For 95% grade: 
For 80% grade: Complete the preceding 
Ex. 9, p.20 work, and secure a grade 
Ex. 13, p. 28 of 95% on the test covering 


For 85% grade: 


Ex. 10, p. 20 will be as follows: 
Ex. 11, p. 21 


The increase in proprietorship resulting from an increase in assets is 
called an 


Can a bookkeeper take the time to figure the increase or decrease in 
proprietorship at the close of each transaction, as we did in Ex. 
1-7? 


To overcome this difficulty we create two new accounts, one in which 
we record all the 


and the other in which we record all the 


An increase in the asset merchandise is recorded as a credit to the 
account called 


and a debit to what account? 


a study of text materials. 
The questions for the test 
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A decrease in the merchandise is recorded as a debit to the account 
called 


and a credit to the account called 


The amount of goods left on the shelves at the close of the month is 
known as the 


The price paid for the amount of goods which have been sold during 
the month is known as the 


The amount of goods which have been sold is determined by sub- 
tracting what from the balance of the purchases account? 


Give the formula for finding the cost of all the merchandise which 
has been sold 


Give the formula for finding the profit for the month. 


Note: Memorize the three statements given on page 18. 
Give the forrnula for proving the profit. 


When an asset is given out in exchange for something which decreases 
the proprietorship it is called an 


When money is paid for the services of clerks, it is added to 
When it is paid for rent, it is added to 
On which side of an expense account is an addition recorded? 


On which side of the cash account would the transaction affecting 
expense be recorded? 


When cash is paid (cash account credited) will it increase or decrease 
the following accounts? 


Expense 
Purchases 


In the case of No. 20, would the proprietorship increase, decrease, 
or remain the same? 


In the case of No. 21, would the proprietorship increase, decrease, 
or remain the same? 


When cash is received for a sale, is the sales account increased or 
decreased? 


To record an increase, the sales account is 
Such a transaction has what effect upon the proprietorship? 
Increases in assets and increases in expense are recorded as 


Increases in income and decreases in assets are recorded as 


Using the balances of the asset accounts and the merchandise inven- 
tory, adding them all together, we get the 


The difference between the balance of the purchases account and the 
merchandise inventory is the 


The difference between the balance on the sales account and the 
cost of sales is the 


The difference between the profit on sales and the total expense is 


Ui iaintnw wedi 


ee eee 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL CLEARING HOUSE 


by 


RENE G. McMAHAN 
Hillyard High School 
Spokane, Washington 


HE proper handling of finances in a 

high school is one of the most im- 

portant phases of extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Care must be taken not to over- 
emphasize and put activities on a purely 
money-making basis, and on the other hand 
enough emphasis must be given to the finan- 
cial side to make these activities pay their 
own way. 

If handled in a systematic 
regular way, every point con- 
tributes to success and har- 
mony with a minimum effort; 
but if procedure is unsystem- 
atic and hodge-podge, much 
discord tending to the disrup- 
tion of the whole school or- 
ganization may result. 

If any phase of activity can- 
not pay its own way, a thor- 
ough investigation should be 
made. Costs should be ana- 
lyzed and sifted out, and any 
unnecessary ones eliminated. 
Like action should be taken in 
regard to means of raising = 
money—principally advertis- = 
ing and prices to be charged 
for admissions or for the ar- 
ticles to be sold. Sometimes a lower admission 
or article price will increase numbers admitted 
or numbers sold so that the loss from the 
lower price is wiped out. A budget should be 
drawn up from these findings and followed 
closely as a guide. 

The clearing house system or the bringing 
together of all the many small funds of the 
classes, clubs, athletic and other organizations 
in the school into one big general fund is, 
seemingly, the most logical and systematic 
way to handle the moneys of high school 
student organizations. 

The general treasurer and financial advisor 
should be someone who is fairly permanent 
as to tenure. This would mean a member of 
the faculty. In a larger system the additional 
work will warrant relief from some teaching 
or additional renumeration—unless a very 
reliable student to act as assistant treasurer 
is available for at least a year at a time. 

The control of the finances is held by a 
student committee, which is elective, faculty 
advisers (including the faculty treasurer who 
is appointed by the principal), and the 
principal of the school or representatives 
appointed by the principal. A group of 
students is capable with some training to 
handle judiciously most of the matters which 
will come before it. It will render decisions 


and entirely 
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both wise and just concerning the use of the 
funds if the facts are fairly represented. 

The general treasurer is the financial ad- 
viser for all clubs, committees, and other 
organizations. However, he is not responsible 
for the collection of money for these minor 
groups. Here the money is collected by the 
student treasurer and taken to the general 
treasurer, who issues -his receipt to the 
student or local treasurer. 

When students or others de- 
sire to make purchases, they 
must obtain a requisition from 
the general treasurer or the 
principal’s office. This requisi- 
tion states that a certain person 
is authorized to act as purchas- 
ing agent, what he is to pur- 
chase, and the organization for 
which he is acting. It is written 
in duplicate, and the original 
given to the one authorized to 
purchase, who in turn delivers 
it to the merchant from whorn 
he purchases; the duplicate is 
filed with the general treasurer. 
When the merchant presents 
his bill, the number of the 
requisition is listed thereon for 
the reference of the treasurer in checking the 
items on the bill and charging them to the 
proper accounts. 

The accounting forms necessary for this 
work are very simple since it merely involves 
receipts and payments of cash. The simplest 
way to handle this with maximum efficiency 
is to use bank checks with stubs, blank re- 
ceipts with stubs, a six column cash book, in 
which cash receipts, cash payments, and 
checks may be entered, and a ledger. The 
six column cash book is suggested because it 
is a little more comprehensive and convenient 
since it brings all of the transactions into a 
chronological record. The work may be a 
little involved with the use of supplementary 
forms, but the results sometirnes warrant this. 
For example, when a student deposits money 
with the treasurer, he may make out a deposit 
slip. This gives the student’s side of the story 
should question arise. It also gives the student 
a lesson in banking procedure. When the 
deposit ticket is used, the receipt may be 
eliminated and a deposit book substituted. 
This would be done only in the case of 
managers and treasurers who would be 
making frequent deposits. 

The ledger is much more valuable if ex- 
planations of all entries are included. To the 
bookkeeper this seems to be a waste of time, 
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but it enables the ledger to stand alone and 
present the true picture of the financial con- 
dition of each organization or activity repre- 
sented by the account. The aid it gives in the 
preparation of statements showing the 
receipts and payments more than repays for 
the additional posting work. 

In any small community the problem of 
financing athletics from admissions alone is 
difficult. The best road to success in this 
venture is to work through the sale of season 
tickets. For the sale of season tickets in the 
fall campaign, it is well to present the budget 
for the year’s work and to make this the basis 
of the goal established in the campaign. These 
activity tickets sell readily if handled in a 
contest. This might be through the various 
clubs, societies, or classes, or even between 
individual students, depending, of course, on 
the local conditions. Students may pay for 
the ticket upon receipt of it or they may sign 


pledges to pay for it at a later date. This 
pledge is in reality a promissory note. The 
advantage of the season ticket appeals. For 


two or three dollars, it is open sesame to five 
or six dollars worth of athletic and forensic 
contests. It brings the net price of the best 
football game during the season down to ten 
cents. 

The season ticket plan is invaluable, too, 
in its effect on the attitude of the students 
towards the inter-school contests. It assures 
solid support regardless of scores. 

Under the clearing house system where all 
the funds are collected into one, there are two 
different classes of organizations to be con- 
sidered, or it may be said there are two 
definitely different places from which the 
funds come. One of these is the general 
student body activities such as athletics, 
carnivals, all school plays, operettas, etc. 
The other class is made up of all the large 
or small special organizations, clubs, or 
classes which are not definitely a part of the 
general associated student activities. 


According to the policy of the school, all 
general student associations funds may be 
handled through one account or in separate 
accounts for each phase of the activities. The 
latter policy is the most desirable way if 
detailed statements of the different activities 
are submitted, for if only one account were 
kept for all of the transactions pertaining to 
the general work of the associated students, 
these entries would have to be segregated, 
first, as to type of activity and, then, as to 
kind of receipt or expense, which would in- 
volve a great deal more work. 

Following the idea of using individual ac- 
counts, we would have football, basketball, 
baseball, track, tennis, girls’ athletics, a 
general expense or work account, mniscel- 
laneous account, and, if desirable, an account 
or accounts for all-school plays, carnivals, 
etc., and last but not least the budget ac- 
count. 

The receipts of money shown in these 
accounts come from the gate receipts of the 
various athletic events, the high school 
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paper, the annuals, admissions from plays, 
declamation, debate, and carnivals, and in 
part from the advanced sale of season tickets 
when such tickets are used. It is the use of 
the latter that necessitates the use of the 
budget account until a sufficient amount has 
accumulated when it may be prorated among 
the various activities which share in the 
budget. 

The high school cafeteria has not been 
mentioned here as a part of the clearing house 
system. That is because it is advisable to 
have the cafeteria under a different manage- 
ment; consequently such records should be 
kept apart from the general books. This does 
not mean that cafeteria funds are not to be 
considered as a part of the school moneys. 
Profits from cafeteria and candy sales are 
frequently paid over to the general treasurer 
for the use thought most desirable by the 
student finance committee. 

Class, club, and minor organization money 
should be accounted for in a series of accounts 
for them. There are many sources of these 
funds—membership dues, public entertain- 
ments, sales, finance campaigns, etc. This 
matter is of little concern here, for these 
groups have special advisers, who work with 
them and who are responsible for the financing 
of their activities, while the general treasurer 
acts only as custodian and in an advisory 
capacity when requested to do so. 

Reports should be rendered monthly to the 
principal, advisers and persons directly 
responsible for the receipts of money. These 
reports show sources of the money received 
during the year and expenses classified as to 
kind. Each successive report continues the 
one preceding and at the close of the year 
becomes the annual report of the activity. 
The monthly Trial Balances will show the 
relative condition of all of the accounts and 
may be published when obtained. The com- 
plete report covering details should be pub- 
lished at the close of the year. This report is 
practically complete if the monthly reports 
are carried forward. 

Audits may be made by public accountants, 
a faculty-student committee, or the general 
treasurer. 


The establishing of a central high school 
fund or a clearing house appeals to the 
business men of the community, especially 
the banker. Under this system he has one 
account to look after instead of a small one 
for each organization. 


It provides a good substantial working 
fund, which helps establish a better credit 
rating and enables the school to buy supplies 
to better advantage. Long term credit is 
unnecessary, for credit is given and taken 
between the accounts in the clearing house. 

By bringing all of the funds into one and by 
putting purchasing on a systematic basis the 
good will of the business men is won. They 
realize the value of the system and seem glad 
to cooperate in working it out. 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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PREPARATION FOR TEACHING PRACTICE SETS 


by 


H. A. ANDRUSS, M. B. A. 


RACTICE sets are the 


means of un‘fying and éxemplifying ac- 


counting principles and 


beginning high school bookeeping courses. The 
selection of practice sets tests the skill, ingenu- 
ity, knowledge and true keenness of the teacher. 
The practice set material should not be 


limited to that which accom- 
panies the textbook; but the 
practice set material accom- 
panying a book should in- 
fluence the selection of the 
book as a text for bookkeeping 
courses. Many books read well 
but are not accompanied by 
practice set material which 
puts into the records of a busi- 
mess the theory so_ effec- 
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only feasible practice sets 


procedures in 


tnastered the 
transactions a 
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are always to be preferred to 


longer ones in the early part of the. book- 
keeping course. 
those requiring more than a week to complete, 
should not be assigned until students have 


Lengthy practice sets, 


procedures necessary to record 
nd carry them through to their 
final effect on the Balance 
Sheet. In ordinary high school 
situations this means that 
long practice sets will not be 
assigned until the fourth or 
fifth month of the first year 
bookkeeping course. The time, 
of course, will vary with 
teachers, methods of approach, 
and number of meetings per 
week. However, there should 


ru 
hd 


tively discussed. be a practice set of some length 
in the latter part of the first 
year. This practice set should 
apply principles previously pre- 
sented. 


Preparation to teach prac- 
tice sets consists of the teacher’s 
actually working out the ma- 
terial prior to its presentation 
in class. Hence, the assump- 
tion that teachers do ‘“‘teach’”’ 
while the class is engaged in putting the 
practice set in written form. There is no 
teaching if the student is merely checked 
occasionally by the teacher’s key and he is 
allowed to proceed at his own rate. This type 
of class procedure, formerly prevalent in high 
schools, is a poor kind of auditing, the accu- 
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Sev 0N110C 210000010 HTM ST TTT With the general statement 
of the point of view here 


taken, the discussion follows: 


I. Selection of Practice Sets 
A. General Aspects 
1. Length 
2. Business Papers 
3. Mechanical Elements 


racy of which is fortified by the teacher’s 4. Purpose 
possession of keys and solutions. 
, B. Content 
Probably the most important phase of 1. Entry Repetition 
bookkeeping instruction is the selection of 2. Natural Grouping of Entries 
practice sets and the preparation to teach 3. Clearness of Transaction 
them. Following practice set routine blindly Memoranda 


results in student’s imitating one entry after 
another without truly understanding their 
meaning or relationship. Student imitation 
by rote is not learning. In such situations 


II. Teacher Preparation 
A. Completing Practice Set Assign- 


—_— ments 
teachers only aid in so far as they deter the 1. Uses of Teacher’s Practice 
“leaning” of the less energetic students on Set 


the more energetic. If proper practice sets 
are selected and the teacher prepares to 
teach them, there is less need for keys or 
manuals. Teachers proceed with a sureness 
of touch which inspires confidence in the 
student’s mind. 


2. Marginal Notes 
B. Introduction of “extra’’ entries. 


Practice set length affects the amount of 
time allotted to that type of routine in 
bookkeeping courses. One should not let 
the means of bookkeeping instruction be- 
come its goal. Just writing up transactions 
of a certain business is not in itself desirable. 
Transactions treated should apply the prin- 


Quick comprehensive views of the book- 
keeping cycle may be obtained by means of 
short sets and exercises requiring not more 
than a week’s time to complete. Short 
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ciples previously presented in their business 
relationships. The amount of time devoted 
to lengthy practice sets will vary from one- 
sixth to one-third of the total time devoted 
to a first year bookkeeping course. Prob- 
lems, exercises, and other illustrative ma- 
terial should be used for the remaining time. 
Interest is preserved if the time devoted to 
long practice sets does not come in consecu- 
tive weeks. Practice sets should be sub- 
mitted before they are finally completed and 
other assignments given while practice sets 
are being examined. 


The appearance of the practice set has 
much to do with the student’s first impression 
of it. That the practice sets used in the 
schoolroom should be representative of 
business practice of the most progressive 
type there can be no doubt. In rnodern 
business bound-books of account have largely 
been supplanted by the loose-leaf type. 
Loose-leaf records may be used in conjunc- 
tion with inost practice sets although loose- 
leaf records may prove to be more costly than 
bound books. If a loose-leaf binder is used, 
the different books of original and final 
entry may be separated by guide cards or 
index sheets. Loose-leaf records are con- 
venient to handle, businesslike in appear- 
ance, and highly adaptable to any routine. 
The advantages of loose-leaf records are as 


evident in bookkeeping instruction as in 
business. Some of them are: (1) careless or 
incorrect work may be removed and 


recopied or corrected with the minimum of 
extra work to students; (2) separate pages 
for each ledger account puts the student in 
touch with the business atmosphere of the 
account and obviates the rulings sometirnes 
necessary to head or open accounts if there 
are several accounts on a page; (3) sub- 
sidiary ledgers can actually be segregated by 
taking the ledger pages out of the general 
ledger and installing them behind the proper 
guide or index card; (4) rulings at the 
bottom of the page do away with a great 
amount of the work spent in ruling accounts 
when closing; (5) since guide cards or 
dividers are used to separate various books 
of original and final entry some knowledge of 
accounting classification and filing is taught. 


Other mechanical aspects may be noted. 
If it happens to be a columnar journal, there 
should be a printed posting recapitulation 
or summary on each page. Are footings from 
the previous pages added in at the beginning 
or end of the following page? Blank col- 
umns serve to handle unusual or rare trans- 
actions. If the practice set deals with con- 
trolling accounts, there should be control 
colurnns in the books of original entry for 
each subsidiary ledger. If control columns 
are absent, posting will have to be done from 
explanation column or from memorandum 
posting mediums. Students are always con- 
fused by memorandum records. Good ac- 
counting dictates that all records be tied up 


with the general or subsidiary ledger through 
posting. 


Suppose that the length of the practice 
set, the business papers, and the mechanical 
aspects are satisfactory, is one to conclude 
that a particular practice set meets the 
needs? Or should one ask, what is the pur- 
pose of having this practice set? In the 
last analysis the purpose is the governing 


factor. If the purpose to be attained is the 
use of control columns and_ subsidiary 
ledgers, after this has been introduced, 


explained and presented by means of short 
exercises and problems, then no _ better 
choice can be made than of a practice set 
having one book of original entry—a colurn- 
nar or cash journal. 


Each teacher must be the judge as to the 
time and the purpose to be fulfilled by 
practice sets. Practice sets are not to be 
begun because it is the time in the semester 
when practice sets are usually started, or 
because the particular text used provides for 
a practice set in Chapter IX. If one does 
either of these, he is either following a per- 
nicious precedent or teaching a textbook 
blindly. No textbook can be written to 
meet a certain classroom situation exactly; 
it must be used as the basis and departures 
made from it when it is necessary. Text- 
book followers are not teachers; they merely 
take the chapters in consecutive order 
because they have not sufficient grasp of the 
subject and must have a mental guide of 
some sort. Then if they are unsuccessful, 
the textbook is blamed. 


To summarize, the general aspects to be 
considered in selection of unifying practice 
sets are: (1) length with reference to the 
time to complete; (2) presence or absence, 
and type of business papers; (3) mechanical 
aspects, such as loose-leaf or bound books; 
(4) and most important of all, what is to be 
accomplished by having students work 
through this practice set? 


If the general aspects are satisfactory, the 
content of the practice set should be ex- 
amined to determine its adaptability to your 
course. Repetition of certain frequently re- 
curring entries, such as sales and purchases, 
are common weaknesses. After enough 
entries of this type have been handled to 
acquaint the student with the procedure, 
such entries may be entered in total form in 
one entry at the end of the month. Needless 
repetition of this type kills interest. Practice 
sets should be viewed with the idea of natural 
grouping. Where could the routine be 
interrupted to take a Trial Balance and 
make statements? Interest will be height- 
ened if after a week or so of routine, a Trial 
Balance is taken, the practice set turned in 
for grading; meanwhile, statements are 
being made from the practice set results as 
shown in the Trial Balance. If the time 
necessary for grading exceeds time spent by 
students in making statements from practice 
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sets results, exercises and problems may be 
given in the interim. If one business is 
acquired by another, the accounts and books 
of the original concern may be removed from 
the loose-leaf binder and submitted, while the 
student proceeds with the opening entries 
for the new concern. 


Practice sets should be submitted while in 
the process of being completed. How can 
students know and correct their errors 
unless they are indicated during the 
period of practice set construction? The 
tirne necessary to grade them may be spent 
on exercises and problerns which explain and 
amplify future practice set routine. Every 
practice set should be in the hands of the 
teacher once prior to the time that it is finally 
submitted. If it requires three weeks to com- 
plete, then it should be viewed and graded 
twice if possible. This will mean that at 
least four weeks are necessary to present 
this practice set material. 


The grouping of the transaction memo- 
randa will determine the best place at which 
to take a Trial Balance. One cannot de- 
pend entirely on the directions given by the 
author, since he cannot know your problems. 
Practice sets are to be “adapted” to teaching 
and not “adopted” word for word and 
followed through blindly step by step. 


A reading of the memoranda or explana- 
tions of the transaction is worth while. 
Frequently questions will arise, such as: 
“When no mention is made of payment, is 
it cash or on account,” and “Are interest 
calculations based on the Bankers or Mer- 
chants Rule?” Certain points of accounting 
theory, as cash discounts on fixed assets, 
handling installment accounts receivable, 
methods of reflecting depreciation on fixed 
assets, are of some importance. Are there 
any points involved in the practice set which 
have not previously been developed by the 
students in problems or exercises? New 
material should not be presented in the 
practice set; it should serve as a unification 
of known principles and procedures. 


Statements made from practice set results 
may be used as a basis for making compara- 
tive Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss 
Statements. Comparative statements made 
from such data, previously recorded by the 
student, has much more meaning to the 
student. In such statements he sees the 
results of his own handiwork. 


If a practice set measures up in its general 
aspects and content, it should be selected. 
Before it is presented or even introduced to 
the class, the teacher should work it out. 
This may seem burdensome. It is not always 
possible, but it gives the teacher a point of 
view, which cannot be otherwise obtained. 


When practice sets are worked out by 
the teacher, a key or a teacher’s manual is 
less necessary. Most manuals or keys are 





in printed form. Written practice sets show 
results in the true completed form; hence 
they mean more to all concerned. Completed 
practice sets, which a teacher has worked 
out, give a readier reference than any 
printed key or manual. Needless to say, 
students need not refer to the teacher’s 
completed practice set, except for such 
matters as comparison of their set with the 
teacher’s in general appearance, form, and 
rulings. 


Probably the greatest advantage in having 
the teacher complete practice sets is that it 
gives her a much better idea of the time 
necessary to complete assignments. The 
blocking out of material to be completed 
from day to day is a matter of prime impor- 
tance. Long assignments one day, followed 
by short ones vitally effect the student’s 
interest. 


The teacher’s completed practice set need 
not be brought to class if the teacher chooses 
to make marginal notes opposite the trans- 
action memoranda. Figures for interest, 
discounts, and depreciation calculations may 
be penciled in. If one entry depends on a 
previous or subsequent entry for its final 
meaning or effect, then the number of the 
complementary entry may be indicated. The 
journalizing of adjusting entries is thus 
made available at a glance. No difficulties 
will arise if the teacher actually studies the 
entries prior to the class presentation. To 
study the entries intelligently and under- 
standingly, they must first have been worked 
out in their practice set relation; later when 
they are to be presented they may be re- 
freshed in one’s mind and further fortified 
by marginal notes. 


There is still another advantage in the 
teacher’s having first hand information 
about practice sets. It is quite possible that 
certain principles previously presented have 
not been illustrated by entries. These prin- 
ciples may be introduced as a part of the 
practice set. To do so without distorting rela- 
tionships, the teacher must know the original 
practice set. For instance, could the few 
new principles of partnership accounting be 
introduced prior to the second year of 
bookkeeping? What new principles and 
accounts are peculiar to partnerships? In 
most cases it means a multiplication of 
Capital and Drawing accounts with some 
discussion necessary to divide the profits 
between the partners. This feature may be 
introduced any time after the bookkeeping 
cycle has been mastered. In corporation 
accounting such subjects as cash discounts 
on fixed assets, depreciation by production 
or declining balance method, scrip and stock 
dividends are rarely treated in practice sets. 
One need not try to incorporate all accounting 
principles in one practice set, but the intro- 
duction of a few new entries reflecting modern 
trends gives the course a more lifelike at- 
mosphere. Practice sets need to be taken 
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out of their black-ink-on-white-paper setting 
and imbued with life. Indirectly, dictating 
extra entries has another effect. If the 
same practice set is used from year to year 
the results will not be similar. Various price 
lists are no longer necessary to deter copying. 
No printed routine skill will substitute for 
the deterrent methods of a wide-awake 
teacher. 

The necessity of this detailed type of 
transaction information is most apparent in 
schools where practice sets are worked out 
under laboratory supervision. The Head of 
a certain Accounting Department walked 
into an Elementary Accounting laboratory 
one day. While looking over the work of 
several of the students, one of them asked 
him about a certain entry. The entry in- 
volved a purchase followed by a part pay- 
ment of cash. Cash discounts on the part 
payment and interest on the note given to 
pay the remainder of the amount served to 


make the situation an involved one. The 
department head, not having taught the 
beginning courses for a number of years, 
answered before he realized that certain pre- 
ceding entries had a bearing upon the one 
under consideration. The result was that 
his answer based on correct theory was not 
the correct one for the particular entry at 
hand. After spending about a half hour 
gathering up all the information necessary to 
handle the particular entry, the department 
head gave the information necessary to 
handle the transaction. Teaching practice 
sets isn’t so much a knowledge of accounting 
principles and procedures as it is the ability 
to recall the surrounding conditions and 
method of handling the entries of the par- 
ticular practice set in use. Therefore, prac- 
tice sets should be carefully selected upon the 
basis of general aspects and content, and 
then carefully worked out by the teacher 
before she attempts to present them to a class. 








THE HIGH SCHOOL CLEARING HOUSE 


(Continued from page 9) 


Because of this larger working fund the 
school is enabled to make vital improve- 
ments—such as a fence around the athletic 
field, a grand piano for the auditorium, or 
tennis courts, which it could not attempt until 
the especial fund for the affair were complete, 
if the various funds were scattered in the 
hands of student treasurers. 


The amount of money handled in this way 
is no small item. The size of the total at the 
bottom of the annual report makes a tre- 
mendous appeal to the students who become 
justly proud of their part in the accomplish- 
ment of the work of the year. It gives them a 
sense of values. It gives them an increased 
loyalty to their school, for they are making it 
bigger and better each day. 


The use of the season athletic ticket selling 
for about $2.00 or $3.00 has a striking in- 
fluence both in stabilizing finances and devel- 
oping school spirit, sportsmanship, and 
loyalty. Many students will purchase them 
because of the saving, and those who have 
them will use thern. This insures a good 
following at games regardless of outcome. 
This alone is a big factor in strengthening the 
morale of the teams. 


There is no doubt as to its stabilizing the 
finances of athletics. It gives the different 
phases a much better opportunity for be- 
coming self supporting. 


The ticket may be sold during a campaign 
on a pledge. Payment terms may be arranged 
with the general treasurer. The ticket may 
cover all activities—such as athletics, debate, 


declamation, etc. It may also be combined 
with the school newspaper at a special price. 


There is a chance that the students might 
come to distrust the system if not handled 
diplomatically. This depends wholly on the 
tact of the faculty treasurer and the principal. 
A spirit of fair play and willingness to co- 
operate rust be maintained. The students 
must never get the idea that the funds are 
permanently diverted from their original 
purpose. If such diversion is necessary, the 
students should hear the facts and make the 
necessary decision. 


Segregated accounts can be made a vital 
factor in holding the various activities to a 
self-supporting basis. For example, if the 
student can see by a glance at the books just 
how the activity stands, he is satisfied to work 
out the project on a corresponding basis. If 
he is merely told that his ideas must be 
changed without the objective proof he is 
not satisfied. 


To do justice to the work involved the 
faculty treasurer should have one less period 
of classroom work. It might if necessary be 
a small study group. He should also try to 
keep a definite office hour for conference with 
student groups. 


The work may be delegated to picked 
students, but the faculty treasurer is at all 
times responsible not only for dollars and 
cents but also for the kind of work done by 
the students. Methods must be businesslike. 


Many of the forms necessary may be 
printed on a multigraph or mimeograph with 
nominal expense so the addition of supple- 
mentary forms need not entail unnecessary 
expense. 
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THAT IS THE QUESTION 


by 


J. GOULSTON 


Dorchester High School for Boys 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


T A recent meeting of the commercial 
teachers of the Dorchester High 
School for Boys at Boston, Massachu- 

setts, Dr. Frank E. Lakey, head of the depart- 
ment, presented the questions that were 
discussed at a meeting of department heads 
of commercial subjects: ‘‘Are we placing too 
much emphasis on the study of Bookkeeping 
and Phonography? Should we, perhaps, place 
less stress on these subjects, and divert our 
attention to other studies? Are 
we not preparing too many 
pupils for the already over- 
crowded fields?”’ 


My answer to these ques- 
tions is, ‘‘We are not placing 
ENOUGH emphasis on these 
subjects. We are not giving 
them enough consideration. 


Let us account for the in- 
creasing demand of commercial 
subjects in the high schools. 
In the last few years, there has 
been an increase in business 
throughout the country. This, 
perhaps, is the reason that so 
many boys prefer business sub- 
jects to others. As for this 
particular field being over-crowded, I can 
say that practically every field is over- 
crowded. 
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I do not wish to re-present the arguments 
against domination of the curriculum by the 
college-preparatory subjects. I wish to prove 
only that the above-named commercial 
subjects deserve much consideration, and 
should continue to rank among the most 
valuable in the high school. 


Many pupils and parents have approached 
me with these questions: ‘‘What good is 
shorthand going to do me?” ‘Why should 
my boy waste his time studying bookkeeping 
when he may never use it?” “‘Don’t you think 
there are too many bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers?”’ “Look at John Jones. He is one 
of the leading business men in the city. What 
good did bookkeeping, shorthand, or type- 
writing do him? He must have wasted many 
hours studying and learning to use the type- 
writer when he went to school.” 


These are only a few of the arguments that 
are being arrayed against the teaching of 
these subjects. 


It is possible that a student may reach 
success in his chosen profession without re- 
course to one or more of the subjects required 
for a diploma. Such instances may occur. 
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The commercial teachers are doing a noble 
work—they place the foot of the business 
man and woman of tomorrow upon the first 
rung of the ladder to success. They enable 
them to gain a strong foot-hold. Whether 
they succeed in their upward climb, or fall 
to the ground, is entirely an individual 
problein; but the first step, the foot-hold, is 
of the greatest importance—it is the founda- 
tion itself. 

As practical examples of the 
need of commercial knowledge, 
I present here a few cases with 
which I have come in contact 
in recent investigations. The 
names, of course, are fictitious. 


CASE I. Harry Brown was 
graduated from the X High 
School. He obtained a position 
as stenographer with a large 
shade and screen manufactur- 
ing concern in Boston. From 
that position he was promoted 
through the natural channels 
until he is now production 
manager, holding one of the 
most responsible positions in 
the firm. No doubt an ordinary 
by-stander would say, ‘‘Shorthand did that 
man no good. He never uses it.’’ I answer by 
asking, ‘Would Brown now be occupying 
this position if he had no knowledge of 
shorthand?” 
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CASE II. Carl Thomas was graduated 
from the Y High School, having completed 
the commercial subjects required for his 
diploma. He secured a position with a large 
stock and bond house as typist, at twelve 
dollars a week. Twelve dollars a week for a 
high school graduate! It didn’t pay to go to 
high school. An errand boy or an office boy 
could earn more than that! But let’s see 
what position Thomas now holds. He is 
managing a branch office of his house in New 
York. From twelve dollars a week to six 
thousand dollars a year. Watching him 
dictate to his stenographer, one might be 
prompted to say, ‘‘What a pity that that 
man wasted so much time in the shorthand or 
typewriting room when he went to high 
school!’”’ But, let Thomas tell you whether 
that time was wasted. 


CASE III. Leonard Frank now holds the 
very responsible position of credit man for 
one of the leading wholesale cotton-and-wool 
merchants in this city. One can see the bene- 
fits he obtained from the study of English or 
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Arithmetic, but how justify the time he spent 
in the bookkeeping, typewriting, or shorthand 
room? Frank entered his employment as a 
bookkeeper. His employer, knowing of 
Frank’s knowledge of phonography, often 
asked him to take a letter during the absence 
of the stenographer. Frank, being a diligent 
worker, readily agreed to assist his employer, 
but he also kept his eyes open and his mind 
working. He transcribed letters soliciting 
business; he constructed letters requesting 
attention to overdue accounts. He soon be- 
came acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
various customers. In a short while, he was 
given supervision of the delinquent accounts. 
He wrote follow-up letters and obtained 
results. Later he was given complete charge 
of collections. Now as we view him in his 
important position as credit man, we may say, 
“Letter writing is the stenographer’s job. 
There was no sense in compelling Frank to 
study bookkeeping, shorthand, or typewrit- 
ing, when he was in high school.’”’ Yet letter 
writing made Frank what he is today. As for 
bookkeeping, the knowledge of it is surely 
valuable to the efficient credit man. 


I am choosing two instances froin the ex- 
periences of some of my friends, to prove that 
one may study even college subjects and yet 
never use them towards achievement of the 
goal. 


CASE IV. One of my classmates at the D 
High School was graduated after spending 
many years studying the various subjects 
required for a college course diploma. Cir- 
cumstances prevented his realizing his am- 
bitions, and today he is a conductor on the 
Boston Elevated Railway. 


CASE V. John Black was a classmate of 
mine at high school, taking the coilege 
course. After graduation, he was forced to 
abandon the hope of ever going to college. 
f#.fter several business ventures, he finally 
made a success in the furniture line, and is 
now proprietor of a fairly large house. 


I know of no better proof for my argument 
than my own particular case. I took the com- 
mmercfal course at high school. I had hoped 
that I might be able to go to college, but 
knowing conditions at home, I felt that I 
might have to go to work after graduation. I 
studied bookkeeping, for if I found it neces- 
sary to go to work, I could become a book- 
keeper or a clerk. If, on the other hand, I 
could enter college, I would teach this 
subject. But why did I spend an equal 
amount of time and energy in studying 
phonography? Was it to my advantage to 
spend tedious hours on outlines that I had 
hoped I would never have to use? We shall 
see! 


Fortunately, I was able to go to college. 
I was graduated from the College of Business 
Administration of Boston University, where I 
majored in Accounting. While working for a 


master’s degree, I wrote a thesis on “The 
Teaching of Bookkeeping in the Secondary 
Schools.’”’ I was almost. tempted to believe 
that I had actually wasted the many hours 
in the phonography classes at high school. 
“TI should have studied only those subjects 
which I was to use in my teaching,’’ I thought. 


A year ago, Dr. Lakey wrote a letter 
informing me that I was to teach a class in 
phonography. I was keenly disappointed. 
However, since I was to teach phonography, 
I decided to make a success in that field. I 
obtained the most recent publications and 
spent the summer making a detailed review of 
my previous study. 


As a means of introducing zest to the 
students, two shorthand contests were held 
recently at our school. Twice my classes won 
the highest honors. One cannot imagine how 
happy I am. My pupils and I are working 
vigorously. We are out to win. I have their 
cooperation. 


I have been compensated liberally for the 
many tedious hours I spent transcribing those 
endless outlines, studying the rules and word 
signs. Yet, a few years ago, it seerned a waste 
of time. 


Teachers of commercial subjects, you are 
doing a noble work—a great service! You 
are sending forth men and women into the 
many fields of commerce and industry, where 
they are needed. Some day they will say as I 
say now, “I am happy in my work. I find in 
it my life’s ambition. It affords me the 
keenest interest and pleasure.” The salary 
I receive is only part of my pay. The most 
important part is the knowledge that I am 
helping make the successful man of tomorrow. 
I have contributed to placing him upon the 
first rung of the ladder to success. 


My answer to Dr. Lakey’s question is, 
I say again, “WE ARE NOT STRESSING 
THESE SUBJECTS ENOUGH.” 


“The Balance Sheet’’ is pub- 
lished in the interest of com- 
mercial education. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to com- 
mercial teachers and school offi- 
cials who are interested in com- 
mercial education. Be sure to 
report changes in school ad- 
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Nathaniel Altholz 


Nathaniel Altholz was born in New York 
City in 1885. After graduating from the 
public schools, he entered the College of the 
City of New York from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1905 with an A. B. degree. He has 
also done much graduate work at New York 
University. After graduating from college, he 
spent seven years as a teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools of New York City. He then 
entered the secondary school field, specializ- 
ing in the teaching of accounting and com- 
mercial law. In 1924 he was made Chairman 
of the Accounting Department of the Thomas 
Jefferson High School, one of the largest high 
schools in New York City. In 1927 he was 
made Administrative Assistant in this school, 
from which position he was advanced to that 
of Director of Commercial Education, filling 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Al- 
bert G. Belding on March 21, 1929. 


Consensus of opinion indicates that a wise 
selection was made, for his education, long 
experience as an instructor and administrator, 
coupled with his splendid personal character- 
istics fit Mr. Altholz admirably for the posi- 
tion—a position of great responsibility. When 
one realizes that there are over seven hundred 
commercial teachers under his direction and 
over 30,000 young rnen and young women 
pursuing regular commercial courses, besides 
several thousands of others who include 
various commercial subjects in their courses 
as electives, one understands something of the 
magnitude of his work. 


Mr. Altholz is co-author of Altholz and 
Klein’s ‘“Modern Bookkeeping Practice.’”’ In 
addition to his work as an author he has 
practiced public accounting outside his school 
work for many years. 


Mr. Altholz has always been an indefatig- 
able worker, and his fareer proves the efficacy 
of hard work combinkd with intelligence and a 
pleasing personality. 
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Leland J. Knox 


Leland J. Knox, head of the Bookkeeping 
Department in the High School, Medford, 
Oregon, was successful in passing the Oregon 
C. P. A. examination in May. In addition to 
teaching the commercial! subjects, Mr. Knox 
is the vocational counselor for junior boys, 
general auditor of finances of all high school 
organizations and activities, sponsor of the 
high school commercial club, and thrift ad- 
visor for the high school. The school has 
ranked one hundred percent in school savings 
every banking day for the past two years. In 
other words, as many deposits have been 
received every banking day as there were 
students in attendance on that day since the 
thrift system was introduced in 1927. In 
addition to all of these activities, Mr. Knox 
has found time to study and practice public 
accounting. 


Mr. Knox is a native of Oregon. He re- 
ceived his public school training at Fossil, 
Oregon, after which he entered the University 
of Oregon, and later the Oregon Agricultural 
College. He was graduated from the Law 
School of the University in 1913 and the 
following year was admitted to the Bar. In 
1916 he graduated in Accounting and Business 
Administration. 


Mr. Knox has been teaching for the past 
twelve years. He spends his vacations on his 
ranch of 2500 acres, located on the elevated 
plateau of Eastern Oregon, where it is said 
that there is more of the world in sight than 
anywhere else. Senator Chas. W. Fulton 
referred to this country as “the land of 
magnificent distances.” 


Mr. Knox is married and has two boys, 14 
and 12 years old respectively, and a daughter 
10 years old. 
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20th Century Bookkeeping & Accounting 


Also officially adopted in the 06 Officially adopted in such 
States of | _ Cities as 


UTAH | Baltimore Tacoma 
|| Pittsburgh Canton 
oe | | Minneapolis Spokane 
VIRGINIA | St. Paul Salt Lake 
] New Orleans Nashville 








ALABAMA Kansas City Scranton 
LOUISIANA Seattle San Antonio 
Atlanta Toledo 
TENNESSEE Harrisburg Louisville 

MISSISSIPPI San Francisco Kalamazoo 
Birmingham Los Angeles 

NORTH CAROLINA Hartford Fort Worth 
SOUTH CAROLINA 9@ Houston Fort Wayne 
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CERTIFICATES 


Frances A. Cyr, Philip E. Williams, 
Dorothy M. White, Dwight L. Niles, 
Eugene W. McPherson, Elmer W. Perry, 
Rita M. Craig, John G. Baker, Elizabeth 
F. Bean, Gladys I. Bean, Anita C. 
Beaulieu, Floyd E. Snell, G. Frederick 
Perry, Reba P. Beaulieu, Doris E. Beau- 
lieu, Dorothy M. Willette, Verna B. 
Thibodeau, Leatha L. Kempton, Doro- 
thy P. Jordon, Beryl Fletcher, High 
School, Presque Isle, Me.; Annie 
Frances Brusich, Evelyn Otillia Vegas, 
Agnes M. Tomini, Anna Nielsen, Joseph 
Silvio Rezzonico, Ugo Giuntini, Melba 
M. Munn, Carlo C. De Luca, Lino 
Canclini, Raymond P. Gilardoni, Muriel 
Virginia Lawrence, Marguerite Marie 
Porter, Hazel G. Pifferini, Elsie M. 
Nelson, Clinton W. Robershotte, Everett 
E. Kausen, Mildred E. Brown, D. G. 
Campbell, Carl B. Raab, Alfred W. 
Christie, Astrid Mary Svensson, Arcata 
Union High School, Arcata, Calif.; 
Cecil Eddy, Carbon County High 
School, Price, Utah; Mary Betts, 
Consuelo Ammen, Victoria Ammen, 
Luisita Gimenez, El Vira Luciano, Holy 
Ghost College, Manila, P. I. 


Paul Hunden, Louis Realya, Mary C. 
Flood, May Irvin, Kathleen Cole, Mona 
Stubbs, Helen Stubbs, Kathleen Leahy, 
Patricia Wall, Elizabeth Edgington, St. 
Joseph’s Academy, Nelson, B. C.; 
Cecil Gibson, Harry Masto, Katherine 
Martinsen, High School, Wapato, 
Wash.; Ruth Lime, San Bernardino 
Business College, San Bernardino, 
Calif.; Anne Harney, Eleanor Sullivan, 
Mary E. Brennan, Mary A. English, 
Cecilia Gaume, Eugene L. Smith, 
St. Anthony’s High School, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Anthony A. Bernard, 
Frank S. Caglia, Mary M. Bonsignore, 
Genevieve T. Dequirico, Josephine M. 
De Fleppo, Jean M. Strik, St. Alphon- 
sus School, Fresno, Calif.; Grace 
Gresham, Evening High School of 
Commerce, San Francisco, Calif; 
Iona Ash, Part-Time High School, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Glenola Williams, 
Eugene Westfall, Sweetwater Union 
High School, National City, Calif. 


Accounting,’ 
Sheet’’ monthly. 


Roll of 





Mamie Cummings, Louise Knight, 
Sara Piha, Margaret Wilson, Vivian 
Gray, Tannie Leigh Dinkins, Kathryn 
Hamrick, Hazel McKim, Jack Sed- 
berry, Morris Segall, Gladys Westbrook, 
Elizabeth Grant, Olevia Hammond, 
Lucile James, Sara Kelley, George 
Beasley, Letta Horn, Susie Ruth Rollo, 
Eloise Young, Dorothy Daye, Cecil 
McIver, Adelaid Massey, Otto Miniard, 


James Mitchell, Agnes Rowell, Anna 
Leigh Gay, Sara Mayerovitz, Pearl 
Pierce, Gladys Trotter, Joe Keller, 


Devon Pugh, Dorothy Gibbons, Eliza- 
beth Smith, Jessie Underwood, Nan 
McElvy, Matilda Capilouto, Edna 
Tucker, Virgil Jones, Martha Henderson, 
Lucile Ripley, Sidney Lanier High 
School, Montgomery, Ala. 


Mrs. C. E. Bondurant, Hubert Brown, 
Grace Carleson, Edna McCormick, Mrs. 
H. L. Dale, Odis Davis, Martha Godwin, 
Ozella Deason, Doyle Hanson, Margaret 
Harrell, G. C. Nichols, Paul Jones, A. K. 
King, P. E. Lockhart, Floyd McCullars, 
Myrtis Martin, Grace Maynor, Robert 
Pittard, Eva Pittman, Alwyn Prince, 
Jessie Pritchett, Moody Roberts, Jas. D. 
Stott, K. L. Vick, State Normal 
School, Jacksonville, Ala.; Hugh 
Cavett, Mayo DeShazo, High School, 
Marvell, Ark.; Helen Magers, Margaret 
M. Taney, Catherine Lynch, Alice Dono- 
van, Catherine Andrasik, Margaret 
Pelz, Mary Lumsden, Bertha Frantz, 
Margaret O’Byrne, Magdalene Klaus- 
ner, George Hoffman, Edward Foech- 
terle, Edmund O’Byrne, William Ban- 
croft, Albert Carbon, John Maguire, 
St. Joseph’s School, Denver, Colo.; 
Martin F. Zanin, High School, Ouray, 
Colo.; Anna Tortessi, John Zunick, Pete 
Zunick, Lakeside-Vineland Consoli- 
dated Schools, Pueblo, Colo. 


Celestina Valdez, Adela Sanchez, 
Meliton Garcia, Anthony LaCome, 
Robert Valerio, Louis Gallegos, Joseph- 
ine Sandoval, Stella Vigil, Mercy High 
School, San Luis, Colo.; Frank Anesi, 
Lucille Bastian, Henry Bonavida, Wil- 
liam Burke, Edna Mae Gibbs, Frances 
Radford, Ernest Slade, Helen Snider, 
High School, Silverton, Colo.; John 
R. Boulton, Charles T. O’Kane, Silt 


The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of pro- 
ficiency for satisfactory work in the completion of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 
or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in 
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Union High School, Silt, Colo.; 
Robert T. Carter, John M. Kearney, 
Bernard J. Nordmann, Kenneth Lour- 
cey, St. Joseph’s Academy, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; James Caldwell, Hubert 
Pearce, Columbia High School, Lake 
City, Fla.; Nell Blackmon, Elizabeth 
Baylor, Charles Lavin, Edna Green- 
amyre, Marian Laidlaw, Samuel Lewin- 
son, Russell Maxwell, Eunice Noblin, 
George Ragan, Marguerite Waste, 
Blanche Spitz, Anne Hayes, Pearl Weiss, 
High School, Sarasota, Fla.; Joseph 
Bernard Duffy, James Joseph Coccia, 
Rolando Joseph Marcozzi, Henry Jo- 
seph Taylor, Wilbur Francis V. Truitt, 
St. Peter School, New Castle, Del.; 
Vernon Hugh Baker, Nell Marie Taylor, 
Caroline Nelson, Josie Yaun, Peg 
Schweers, Georgia-Carolina Business 
College, Augusta, Ga. 

Bill Bowman, Hammond Harrell, Cal- 
vin Jones, James King, James Malloy, 
I John McGoogan, Rosa Lee Norris, 
i Jewell Waters, Quitman High School, 
Quitman, Ga.; Margaret Schultz, 
Arlene Mueller, Florence Weyand, Hazel 
Freihoefer, Rita Overroeder, Eurith 
Korh, Freeman Kirzeder, Mildred Funf- 
sinn, Carol Gisler, Melva-Amsler, Agnes 
Trompeter, Mercedes Engel, Jean Lin- 
denmeyer, Colette Wagner, Eugene 
Schweickert, Clotilde Krummeich, St. 
Joseph School, Peru, Ill. ; Vilna Beebe, 
Mary Clark, Goldie Conley, C. Wayne 
Craig, Cubadell Davis, Hollis Dick, 
Dalson Esry, Everett Fitzgerald, Helen 
Freeland, Thomas Hudson, Dora Deane 
McReynolds, Wilmer Marshall, Ralph 
Nuttall, W. Harold Watson, Opal 
Younger, Bethany Twp. High School, 
Bethany, Ill.; Ruby Blankenship, 
Marie Coffey, Verna Criner, Ralph 
Greene, Geneva Harrison, Mary Harvey, 
Kermit Lewis, Verna Ramsey, Fred 
Schraut, Wayne Snow, Virginia Traylor, 
Irene White, Vera Wilson, Raymond 
Lewey, Maxine Redding, High School, 
Coffeen, Ill. 

Hugh: Bloom, Edna Funk, Martin 
McDermott, Anna Kirley, Mary Tracy, 
Aquin High School, Freeport, IIl.; 
Ronald Tallyn, James Graham, Gail 
Aukland, Lloyd Forrest, Earl Mar- 
connet, Willard Wright, Community 
High School, Wenona, IIl.;. Julia 
Marie DeVore, Delmar O’Leary, Freda 
Willharber, St. Joseph High School, 
Cairo, Ill.; Edith Bodenhorn, Oscar 
Hilligoss, Aline Huntzinger, Dortha 
Montgomery, Harold Shetterly, Mar- 
jorie Tull, Imogene Vickery, Edgar 
Wyant, High School, Lapel, Ind.; 
: Douglas Barkley, Esther Callahan, Roy 
1 Fisher, Dovie Franklin, Sheldon Hat- 


























tery, Doll Lamb, Grace Williams, John 
O’Connor, Margret Ogden, Irene Porter, 
Cleo Riggins, Lorene Riggins, Lester 
Trueblood, Clifford Winklepleck, High 
School, Odon, Ind.; Mary Emma 
Dawkins, George Lamb, Helen Hurst, 
Ora Nelson, Doris Park, Marie Statton, 
High School, Battle Ground, Ind. 
Dorothy McClaskey, Beatrice West, 
Wendell Oden, Lucile Farnsworth, Eve- 
lyn Hutchison, Dorothy Johnson, Edwin 
Friel, Doyle Sales, Marion Cline, Thur- 
man Pugh, Mildred Evans, High 
School, Exline, Iowa; Erma Grierson, 
June Kurtz, Donald Larson, David 
Tillotson, Phyllis Boller, Pearl Chitty, 
Margaret Corbin, Thelma _ Grierson, 
Neva Harris, Nina Schilling, Phyllis 
Scott, Mildred Stevens, High School, 
Nevada, Iowa; Leo Anderson, Gray 
Bartholow, Neal Barentson, Donald 
Booton, Alton Curtis, Jane Carper, Leo 
Campbell, Donald Eddy, Thelma Ehlert, 
Raymond Jensen, Lloyd Johnston, Ellen 
Kelly, Maurice Phillips, Thelma Stan- 
ley, Reuben Stone, Louise Stuart, 
La Verne Kline, High School, Audu- 
bon, Iowa; Leona Mescher, Ella Caro- 
lan, Cyril Miller, Cletus Weber, Ethel 
Robinson, Samuel McCleish, St. John’s 
Parochial High School, Bancroft, 
Iowa; Lucille Cunningham, Luella Esch, 
Lucinda Schute, Ruth Hummel, Esther 
Woestmann, Pearl V. Link, St. Francis 
Academy, Dyersville, Iowa. 


Llewllyn Bryan, Robert Gorman, Ed- 
ward Kennedy, Berberich Weitzel, Good 
Shepherd School, Frankfort, Ky.; 
Anna Atkisson, Wilhelmina Balz, Vir- 
ginia Batts, Anna Mae Christopher, 
Lillian Crutcher, Thelda Cundiff, Lillian 
Deane, Lois Freville, Theresa Gagel, 
‘Lucille Goss, Catherine Horton, Lucille 
Jones, Mary Catherine Mayes, Beulah 
Meredith, Marguerite Miller, Lillian 
Redmon, Frances Schroeder, Thelma 
Thurman, Helen Wieger, Nora Wrenn, 
Alice Dobbins, Juanita Payne, Girls 
High School, Louisville, Ky.; Ann 
Adams, Bernice Allgeier, Mary Elizabeth 
Bacon, Lucille Bader, Cecilia Cona, 
Mary Agnes Cusick, Ruth Marie Dent- 
inger, Claudine Drury, Evelyn Fehr, 
Anna French, Louise Hartman, Ethel 
Herndon, Mary Rose Von Bokern, Rose 
Mary Huber, Georgetta Jutt, Marian 
Kempf, Margaret Lechleiter, Rosemary 
Mahoney, Roberta Meiners, Cecilia 
McKune, Alvina Olges, Bernice Rudy, 
Ruth Smith, Clara Schneider, Mary C. 
Scharfenberger, Terry Tinnell, Mary 
Magdalen Ulmer, Aline Waddell, Frances 
Zurkuhlen, Ursuline Academy, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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GOLD PINS 


Mary Laney, High School, Fairfield, 
Ala.; Virginia Grant, Melvin Baker, 
Ernest Worrall, Grace Tokunaga, Mar- 
jorie Motz, William Trompeter, Myrtle 
Abplanalp, Valeria Barbul, Rose Spin- 
ner, Mildred Miller, Margaret Hinton, 
Anne Jensen, Hazel Huck, Gomer 
Thomas, Irene Loomis, Millicent Sherer, 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Justin Broderick, Academy of 
the Immaculate Heart, Couer D’ 
Alene, Idaho; Tsunehiko Morioka, 
James Foster, Sweetwater Union High 
School, National City, Calif.; Gladys 
Koch, Caroline Adamic, Frederick 
Brown, Dorothy Koscove, Earl Johnson, 
Vesta Singhurst, Corrinne Singhurst, 
Arlene Webb, Evelyn Meyer, Ora Tisone, 
Laura Arthur, Ruth Pease Nina Orn- 
dorff, Clara Moschetti, High School, 
Canon City, Colo.; Ivolene Nolan, 
Louise McCullough, Lanier High 
School for Girls, Macon, Ga.; Mary 
Perino, St. Xavier’s Academy, Otta- 
wa, Ill. 

William Scott, Ruth Swanson, Cath- 
arine Gairiey, United Twp. High 
School, East Moline, Ill.; Frank 
Hertz, Gerhardt Foerster, Ed. D. Bol- 
duan, Ova Corbin, Aubrey Rouintree, 
Berl E. Hannah, Alice Nicholson, Ven- 
nus Fahrmeier, Lyle Day, Marvin Luke, 
Sylvia M. Sark, Lynn D. Smith, An- 
thony Wayne Institute, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Leona Angermeier, Margaret 
Baker, Eugenia Bartley, Mildred 
Bramble, Ruth Faust, Gertrude Ham- 
merstein, Margaret Hoffman, Margaret 
Kissel, Mary Theresa Mattingly, Marie 
Mueller, Dorothy Muenstermann, Rob- 
erta Pirnat, Viola Rode, Marian Schatz- 
mann, Catherine Schutte, 
Weinbach, Adelaide Welge, Dorothy 
Zeimer, Reitz Memorial High School, 
Evansville, Ind.; Mary Clifford, St. 
John’s College, Burlington, Iowa; 
Dexie Poindester, Inter-State Busi- 
ness College, Louisa, Ky.; Evelyn 
Cooper, Mona Heintz, Clara Blossman, 
Herman Peter, Alma Lemons, Juliette 
Petit, Mildred Dutruch, Mrs. Grace 
Watkins, Elmer E. Lyon High School, 
Covingtoi, La. 

Russell Tapley, Leslie Meserve, High 
School, Gorham, Me.; Agatha Cado- 
gan, Mary Corcoran, Helen Duggan, 
May Lansinger, Gertrude Ludicke, Mar- 
garet O’Grady, Mary Louise Smith, 
Margaret Sturm, St. Martin’s High 
School, Baltimore, Md.; Hazel Arm- 
strong, Dorothy Hamilton, Addie Hurl- 
burt, Edith Scott, High School, Dan- 
vers, Mass.; Edna Pilon, Edith Brown, 


Marcella. 


McMillan Twp. High School, New- 
berry, Mich.; Hazel Buchholz, John 
Harrison, Lowell Bartsh, Lorna Palmer, 
High School, St. Charles, Minn.; 
Esther Hanson, Alvin Nelson, Lovina 
White, Howard Myhre, Iris Thorne, 
Ann Wirzfield, High School, Detroit 
Lakes, Minn.; Miriam Gordon, High 
School, Quitman, Miss.; Glenn Crow- 
ley, Earnest Wagner, Eugene Stokes, 
Paul Wade, Farrell Clark, Kermit 
Martin, Effie Jones, Earl Mulkey, High 
School, Butler, Mo.; Margaret Spann, 
Mildred Gardner, Audrey Heinkamp, 
Constance Miller, Helen Kildis, Eliza- 
beth Borneman, Rosalie Reinhart, Doro- 
thy O’Neill, Renetta Hynes, Ross Holtz, 
Katherine Knight, Marie Peters, St. 
Jerome’s School, Baltimore, Md. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Gladys Knight, Elizabeth Lehan, 
Deering High School, Portland, Me.; 
Mary Sanville, Helen Bickford, Lloyd 
Meserve, High School, Gorham, Me.; 
Leola Polly, Cora Ellen Cole, High 
School, Eckley, Colo.; Margaret Meu- 
rer, May Craig, Rosalie Bagnell, Clarice 
Ryan, Shirley Pine, Mary Kern, Mar- 
jorie Cummings, Audrey Boyd, Cather 
ine Tomac, Providence High School, 
Joliet, Ill.; Marcellus Sowers, Kathryn 
Wheelock, High School, Nevada, Ia.; 
John Allen Boyce, Gladys Canterbury. 
Aubrey Craton, Willis Herring, John M, 
Cole, Elton Cassels, High School, 
Minden, La.; Marguerite Ayers, Doris 
Branch, Helen Brewer, Helen Brown, 
Muriel Chase, Allen Glazier, Elsie Jones, 
Bernard King, Florence Larrabee, Ra- 
chel Lemieux, Elaine McCone, Rex 
McKenney, George Mudge, Leta Turner, 
Frances Walker, Sylvia Young, Cony 
High School, Augusta, Me. 


Oliver Dale, Matthew Nock, Russell 
Timmons, Isaac Scott, Synthia Baker, 
Dorothy Cropper, Irma Esham, Nadine 
Hickman, Dorothy Hudson, Louise 
Jarman, Eleanor Marshall, Rachel 
Thomason, Virginia Trader, Bucking- 
ham High School, Berlin, Md.; Mae 
King, Virginia Haddock, Pauline Hill, 
James Powell, James Vincent, Albert 
Bailey, High School, Pocomoke City, 
Md.; Thelma Bounds, Mable Wootten, 
Mary Dennis, Elsie Hastings, William 
Tilghman, Ida Segletes, Irma Malone, 
Margaret Hearne, Wicomico High 
School, Salisbury, Md.; Michael Mer- 
tel, Anthony Mrache, Reino Okerman, 
Reyno Koski, John Smrekar, Memorial 
High School, Ely, Minn.. 
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FLEXIBILITY AND ADAPTABILITY 


Are Outstanding Features of 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By 
JAMES O. McKINSEY 


The two series, one of two vol- 
umes, and one of three volumes, 
make it possible to select a text 
especially suited for your course, 
regardless of its length or the 
amount of time devoted to book- 
keeping each day. 


Practice sets are provided for 
those who desire them. These 
may be used with or without 
vouchers. 





The short chapters, each of 
which is divided into three parts— 
Principles, Questions for Discus- 
sion, and Exercises, make the text 
well adapted to the modern con- 
tract or unit plan, if this plan is 
preferred. 


Write us for additional informa- 
tion, if interested. 





fe 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NEW HOME OF 
DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


In July, 1928, W. M. Roberts, President of 
the Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas, 
purchased the Little Rock Draughon’s 
Business College from D. L. Lacey, who had 
conducted the school for a number of years. 
Soon after the transfer of the school to the 
new management, it was found that larger 
quarters were needed. With the assistance of 
E. J. Bodman, Vice-President of the Union 
Trust Company, a plan was worked out 
whereby a new building was built specifically 
for and named for the college. This is located 
at the corner of Sixth and Center Streets. 


The college occupies the entire second floor 
with over 10,000 feet of floor space. The 
spacious quarters afford ample room for the 
various business departments. J. T. Vetter, 
who was connected with the. Tyler Com- 
mercial College for a number of years, is now 
General Manager of the Little Rock School. 
Much new equipment has been added, new 
courses are being offered, and.the school 
boasts a larger attendance than ever before. 


DELF J. GAINES 
PURCHASES INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Delf J. Gaines, who has been associated 
with Mr. M. B. Ressler in the operation of 
the International Business College at New- 
port News, Virginia, for a number of years, 
has recently purchased the school from Mr. 
Ressler and has changed the name of the 
school to the Newport News Business College. 


Mr. Gaines has had a wide experience as a 
business teacher and as a professional ac- 
countant. At one time he was connected with 
the Metropolitan Business College, Dallas, 
Texas, as a teacher. In 1924 he was engaged 
in public accounting practice with the firm of 
Brunken and Becker, Certified Public Ac- 
countants. In June, 1925, he resumed his old 
position with the International Business 
College, where he has remained since, having 
served recently in the capacity of manager of 
the school. Mr. Gaines is well equipped to 
direct the school in the capacity of owner and 
he will doubtless continue the policies which 
have contributed to the success of the 
school in the past. 




















Draughon’s Business College, Little Rock, Ark. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


by 


J. F. SHERWOOD C. P. A. 


This volume provides an intensive 
course in Accountancy covering the 
principles involved in system building, 
analyzing and recording transactions 
and in preparing and interpreting re- 
ports. The subject is presented from 


the viewpoint of management, accounting being de- 
veloped as an instrument in the control of business 
operations. Sufficient problems are provided for a 
year’s work for college grade pupils. 





FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ACCOUNTING 


Content 


Introduction to Accounting 
The Accounting Equation 
The Balance Sheet 


The Profit and Loss State- 


ment 
The Account 


Expansion of Accounts 
Adjusting the Accounts 
Reserve Accounts 
Closing the Accounts 
The Working Sheet 





INCOME TAX 
ACCOUNTING 


Content 


Income Tax Legislation 
Tax on Individuals 
Tax on Corporations 
Gross Income 

Exempt Income 


Deductions from Gross In- 
come 

Credits 

Computation of Taxes 

Filing Returns 


Working Papers 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Budget XLII IS THE BASIS 
(A Typical Budget) 
1. A concentration drill OF THE 
2. An acceleration drill 
3. An illustration of a set of 
specifications PRACTICE 
4. A speed and accuracy drill 
5. Rules for writing specifica- WORK IN THE 
tions 
6. An incoming letter regard- 
ing specifications ADVANCED 
7. An outgoing letter in an- 
swer to the above 
8. A set of specifications to be SECTION 
prepared 
9. A second incoming letter 
regarding the specifications. OF 











20th Century Touch Typewriting 


By Lessenberry and Jevon 


In following the project plan, the advanced 
section of 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 
ING presents groups of business letters and 
business papers, all related to a single trans- 
action, instead of isolated letters and documents 
having no relation to one another. The result 
is increased student interest, the development of 


reflective thinking, and the acquirement of special 
skills. 


If you are not acquainted with this text, 
which, both in the beginning and advanced 
sections, follows well-recognized psychological 
principles, send for a sample copy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Margaret Wat- 
son, Wallace (Ida- 
ho) High School, 
winner state 
championship in 
first year type- 
writing. Score 54 
words net. Miss 
Watson com- 
pleted the fifteen- 
minute test with 
one error. 


Sylvia Anno- 
nen, Winlock 
(Wash.) High 
School, champion 
Southwestern 
Washington 
Amateur  Accu- 
racy Typewriting 
Contest. Score 
60 words—7 er- 
rors. 





CHAMPIONS 





Gracie Alsbrooks, Tilghman High School, 

Paducah, Kentucky, won a Remington Type- 

writer which was the prize offered to the 

speediest typist in the Kentucky State High 
School Typewriting Contest. 


1929 


| STATE TYPEWRITING CONTESTS 


Ora L. Durham, Evelyn Furniss, 
Gooding (Idaho) Golden (Colo.) 


High School, win- High School, win- 


ner in Advanced 
Typewriting State ner Colorado State 


Commercial Con- Championship in 
test. Official rate Advanced Type- 
73 words—4 er- 
rors. 


writing. 
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Fundamentals of Salesmanship 


By R. G. WALTERS 


“‘Vitalizes Salesmanship Instruction” 


The following letter is typical of many re- 
ceived from leading commercial educators: 


Denver, Colorado 
April 2, 1929 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

Congratulations! Your FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SALESMANSHIP is a real contribution 
to the cause of commercial education. 


This textbook is comprehensive, 
thorough-going, and interest-gripping 
from cover to cover. It vitalizes 
salesmanship instruction. 


I predict an unprecedented demand 
for this superior publication. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. E. HUCHINGSON 
West High School 





If you are planning a course in salesmanship 
this year, and are not familiar with this new 
text, write us for a sample copy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Dudley Musson, a student of the Spen- 
cerian Commercial School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, won first place in the State Business 
College Typewriting Contest and was awarded 
a Royal Portable Typewriter. His score was 
47.7 words per minute net. 

**% 


PI OMEGA PI 


Pi Omega Pi, national honorary fraternity 
for commercial teachers, has established five 
new chapters during the last half year. The 
organization now has thirteen chapters which 
are located as follows: 

Alpha, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville; Beta, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville; Gamma, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
Delta, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Peru; Epsilon, University of Iowa; Zeta, 
Colorado State Teachers College at Greeley; 
Eta, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton; Theta, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal; Iota, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota; 
Kappa, Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
at Indiana; Lambda, Kansas State Teachers 
College at Hays; Mu, Kansas State Teachers 
College at Emporia; and Nu, Nebraska State 
Teachers College at Kearney. ; 

The national officers of Pi Omega Pi are: 
P. O. Selby, Kirksville, President; Katherine 
Munkhoff, Cedar Rapids, Vice-president; 
Minnie B. James, Maryville, Missouri, Secre- 
tary; Nona M. Palmer, Peru, Nebraska, 











Treasurer; and Mrs. J. J. Pinkerton, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, Historian and Editor. The 
biennial meeting of Pi Omega Pi will be held 
in Chicago at Christmas-time. 

kk 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION 


Holds Semi-Annual Meeting 
in San Francisco 


The regular semi-annual convention of the 
Business Educators Association of California 
was held at the Munson School in San Fran- 
cisco on Saturday, July 13. The meeting 
was called to order with J. R. Humphreys of 
the Stockton College of Commerce presiding. 
The principal speakers included R. E. Oliver, 
head of the commercial department of the 
High School, Long Beach; T. B. Bridges, 
Healds College, Oakland; Harold Smith, 
Gregg Publishing Company; and Dr. Kersey, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
A luncheon was held at the Women’s City 
Club. 

wee 
PACIFIC COAST 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Economic Association was held 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
December 27 and 28, 1928. Addresses were 
delivered on the following subjects by those 
named: 


Recent Aspects of American Eco- 
nomic Theory, Frank A. Fetter, (On 
leave from Princeton University) 
Chairman Special Commission on 
Economics, Claremont Colleges. 

Some Theoretical Factors in the 
Migration of the Wheat Belt in the 
United States, Elmer D. Fagan, (On 
leave from the University of Southern 
California) Acting Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

The Relation of the Utilization of 
Cut-over and Burned-over Lands to 
the Agricultural Situation, N. H. 
Comish, Professor of Economics and 
Sociology, Oregon State College. 

Brokers’ Loans, G, W. Dowrie, 
Professor of Finance, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

The Federal Reserve System and 
the Stock Market, Charles E. Tip- 
petts, (On leave from University of 
Iowa) Visiting Professor, University 
of Washington. 

The Federal Reserve System and 
the Money Market, John Park 
Young, Occidental College. 

The Function of Statistics in 
Business Management, John M. Rae, 
Associate Professor Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Oregon. 

Air Transportation Development, 
Stuart Daggett, Professor Railway 
Economics, University of California. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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BASED ON AUTHORITATIVE OBJECTIVES 





GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
By 
CRABBE AND SLINKER 


is based on the following aims for courses in 
general business, as outlined by the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association: 


1. To give to pupils an understanding of those 
fundamental principles of business which are 
useful to all persons, whatever their occupations. 


2. To inculcate habits of thrift and to teach the 
means that are available to promote it. 


3. To meet a definite and increasing demand for 
business training in the junior high school without 
offering advanced types of commercial work to 


boys and girls too immature to profit by taking 
them. 


4. To fit those who must leave school at the end 
of the eighth or ninth grade for the kinds of 
positions that are open to them in business offices. 


5. To serve as a tryout course to the end that the 
pupil may know whether or not he wishes to 
continue with commercial subjects in the senior 


high school. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING is accom- 
panied by a Pad of Forms, and if desired, it may 
be used with our Junior Business Practice Set. 
Various combinations of text, practice pad, and 
practice set, make an unusually flexible course in 
general business. Write us for further informa- 
tion. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





USES PSYCHOLOGICALLY CORRECT METHODS 
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LET HER GO! 

John and George, small sons of a Baptist 
minister, after listening to one of their 
father’s sermons, decided that they must 
baptize their family of cats. The kittens 
made no objection. One by one they were 
put into a big tub of water. 

But when it came to the mother cat, she 
rebelled—and fought—and scratched—until 
at last John remarked: “‘Just sprinkle her, 
George, and let her go to hell.” 

KK 


THE MEN KNEW 

The female orator was raving and ranting 
to a small audience of men. ‘‘Women,” she 
shrieked, “‘at all times have been the backbone 
of all nations. Who was the world’s greatest 
hero? Helen of Troy! Who was the world’s 
greatest martyr? Joan of Arc! Who was the 
world’s greatest ruler? Who, I say, was the 
world’s greatest ruler?”’ 

And simultaneously that entire crowd of 
men arose and answered in one voice, ‘“My 
wife!”’ 

*AK 
FARMER JONES 

Wall, folks, at last I’ve found out why all 
these here bizness men simply must hev 
secretaries. One of the illustr’us teachers of 
the University of Commerce waz heerd to 
say thet the bizness man hed to hev a goat, 
and so he hired him a secretary! 

KKK 


AN UNUSUAL CUSTOMER 

“TI want to get a good novel to read on the 
train—something pathetic,” said the woman 
to a book salesman. 

“‘Let me see, how would ‘‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii’ do?” asked the salesman. 

“**Pompeii’? I never heard of him. What 
did he die of?”’ 

“I’m not quite sure, ma’am,”’ replied the 
salesman, “‘some kind of eruption, I believe.”’ 
*** 

NOR ANY OTHER TOWN 
Old Lady: “Sonny, can you direct me to 
the Commercial National Bank?” 
Sonny: “I kin for a nickel. Bank directors 
don’t work for nawthin’ in this town.” 
KK 
LEFT BEHIND 
Absent-minded professor: ‘‘Amelia, I be- 
lieve I have lost the road.”’ 
Absent-minded professor’s wife: ‘‘Are you 
certain you had it when you left the house?” 
KK 


SYMPTOMS 
Pardon tne, Professor, but last night 
your daughter accepted my proposal of 
marriage. I have called this morning to ask 
if there is any insanity in your family?”’ 
“There must be!”’ 


CHUCKLES : + 2 -* () 


AND HIS NAME WAS JACK 

On the first day of the second semester in 
school, the little boys took their seats and 
waited until the teacher came down among 
them to get their names. The first one to 
whom she came replied that his name was Si. 

“No,” the teacher corrected, ‘“‘you musn’t 
say Si. Say Silas.” 

Next she came to one who said his name was 
Tom. 

“No,” the 
“it’s Thomas.” 

“And now, little boy,’ she inquired of a 
lad in the end row, “‘what is your naine?”’ 

**Jackass,’”’ responded the bright lad. 

**X 
TRY CHLOROFORM 

Pretty Nurse: “Every time I take the 
patient’s pulse, it gets faster. What shall 
I do?” 

Doctor: “Blindfold him.” 

*KK 


teacher said impressively, 


TOO SPEEDY 

First Constable: “Did you get that feller’s 
number?” 

Second Constable: “‘Naw, 
goldarned fast for me.”’ 

First Constable: “That was a pretty 
brown-eyed gal he had in the back seat.”’ 

Second Constable: “‘It sure was.”’ 

KK 


POOR PAPA 


Doc’s Son: “Pa, did you go to Sunday 
School when you were a boy?” 

Doc: “Yes, my son, I always went to 
Sunday School.’’ 

Doc’s Son: “Well, Dad, I think I'll quit 
going. It isn’t doing me any good either.”’ 


**K 


WHY, CERTAINLY! 


Teacher—‘‘Can anyone tell me how macar- 
oni is made?” 
Johnny—“‘First you take a big long hole 
and then you wrap some dough around it.”’ 
KK 


REFLECTION SELLING 


Store Owner—‘‘So you think you can dress 
a window so that every young woman who 
passes will stop and look at it? Well, what 
would you do first?” 

New Display Man—‘I’d put a big mirror 
in the window, and-—’’ 

Store Owner—‘‘That’s enough—we ‘want 
you for a partner, not an employee.” 

* KK 


PARADISE REGAINED 
Teacher—‘‘Can you tell me anything about 
John Milton?” 
Student—‘“‘Well, he got married and wrote 
‘Paradise Lost.’ Then his wife died, and he 
wrote ‘Paradise Regained.’ ”’ 


he was too 
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Ad. No......... 


Answers to classified advertisements appearing 
on this page should be addressed to 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 




















TEACHERS WANTED 


SPARE TIME POSITION FOR COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER— Young man with selling ability, who 
drives his own car, can make profitable connec- 
tion as representative of large eastern college, 
specializing in Accountancy, Finance, Secretarial 
and commercial teaching. Recognized degrees; 
long, successful history; nationally advertised; 
strong direct mail follow-up and cooperation 
with field representatives; ethical procedures; 
graduates placed 100% with largest banks, cor- 
porations and high schools. Representatives now 
being appointed in West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Middle Western States, New 
England States, Porto Rico, Philippines, Canada, 
Alaska and foreign countries. Liberal compensa- 
tion with opportunity for steady remunerative 
summer engagement. Exclusive territories, leads 
furnished. Prompt inquiry advisable. Address, 
No. 113. 





Want tuition salesman. Should have car. Will 
pay well for a real producer. School located in 
center of prosperous agricultural and industrial 
center in the South. ‘The right person will have 
early opportunity to acquire half-interest in the 
school and participate in its management. 
Address, No. 114. 


An experienced mail teacher to teach Book- 
keeping, Accountancy, Commercial Law, Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, Gregg Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Salesmanship, Credits and Collections, 
Office Organization, Commercial Geography, 
History of Commerce. Single, Protestant, not 
under 26 years of age; college graduate with 
either A. B., B. S., or B. C. S. degree; with Master’s 
degree if possible. One not afraid to work; who is 
loyal to his superiors, who loves to teach, and is 
looking for a position where he can grow. $80 to 
$100 per month, including furnished room with 
board. Make full application, including photo- 
graph to Dr. Walter P. Steinhaeuser, President, 
The Le Master Institute, 508 First Ave., Asbury 
Park, N. J 





COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVE wanted by lead- 
ing Pacific Coast College of Business Administra- 
tion granting recognized degrees. Long estab- 
lished, excellent reputation, strong selling plan 
and bang-up support. Want field man of good 
education, strong personality and expert selling 
ability. Excellent opportunity for real go-getter. 
Give age, education, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address, No. 115. 


Wanted partner with $600 cash to take a whole 
or one-half interest in a nicely equipped business 
college in the South. One who is experienced in 
selling and office management of school. This 
is a very attractive proposition for man and wife. 
Answer giving qualifications and experience. 
Curiosity seekers save stamps. Address, No. 117. 


Wanted aggressive salesman with car, either 
lady or man, to sell attractive scholarship plan 
for business school located in the South. A real 
go-getter can make good money on this propo- 
sition and will receive full cooperation and live 
leads from the school. Answer giving experience, 
age and other qualifications and if ready to start 
at once. Address, No. 118. 


Man wanted by Southern Wisconsin business 
school to teach Accounting and allied subjects. 
Capable of field work. Give age, education, 
salary, and experience. Address, No. 116. 

Wanted to hear from man and wife who would 
be interested in taking charge of small business 
college about January 1. Will pay $400 to $500 per 
month. Free rent, heat and light. Both must be 
hustlers, good mixers and A-1 instructors; 
Protestant, with degree preferred. Must be in 
position to take over and make substantial pay- 
ment on new residence if proposition is satis- 
factory. Address, No. 119. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A-1 small Canadian Business College, member 
of The Business Educators’ Association of Canada. 
Receipts $5000 to $7000 a year. Sixty miles from 
Toronto. Twenty-four typewriters. Price $4500. 
Address, No. 106. 

Combined secretarial school and business 
college, in city of nearly 100,000, for sale. Well 
equipped and situated in heart of industrial 
district. More positions than graduates. Business 
college established over twenty years. Good 
reason for selling. Might lease to reliable persons. 
Address, No. 107. 

Two good schools in fine suburban territory of a 
large city. Established four years. Incorporated. 
Estimated cash receipts for the coming year 
$40,000. No debts. Ideal for man and wife who 
can manage and know the business. Owner 
wishes to gradually retire. Reasonable down 
payment, balance monthly; stock delivered as 
paid for. Good opportunity for the right man to 
acquire a good business. Details furnished to 
qualified persons. Address, No. 108. 





Business college in manufacturing town ot 
12,000 population in growing Southern state. 
Excellent proposition. Best of reasons for selling. 
Address, No. 109. 


Old established business college in Middle 


West. New equipment. Well advertised. Good 
reputation. No competition. Owner has other 
interests. Priced reasonable. Write, No. 110. 


Well-established, profitable business college, 
located in an Eastern city, is for sale. Wonderful 
territory, equipment first class. A real money- 
maker for an all-around school man. Because of 
health of family, will sell at a bargain. Please 
do not answer unless you mean business. Ad- 
dress, No. 111. 

Want to sell one-half interest in school which 
did $30,000 worth of business last year, and $28,000 
the year before. Some ready cash preferred. 
Address, No. 112. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Want to buy a small school or interest in large 
school. Can teach all subjects including ac- 
counting, administration, business psychology, 
political economy, etc. Address, No. 120. 


Wanted to buy a small but profitable business 
school, preferably in the South. Would consider 
partnership. Address, No. 121. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Teaching position wanted by young man with 
one year teaching experience in Gregg Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and other com- 
mercial subjects. Prefer to teach Shorthand and 
ne Best references furnished. Address, 

o. 100. 





An experienced school man wants to make con- 
nection with a strong school. A result getter in 
the class room, with executive ability. Teaches 
Gregg Shorthand, 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
Typewriting, Stenotypy, and allied subjects. 
Address, No. 101. 





All-round business college man, with eighteen 
years experience in teaching all of the com- 
mercial subjects in both public and private 
schools, would like a position as teacher or 
manager. Has had some experience in business 
school advertising with good results. Good refer- 
ences. Reasonable salary. Eastern section. 
Address, No. 102. 





Young man, B. A. and M. B. A. degrees; five 
years business experience as auditor and private 
secretary; One year as manager of a commercial 
school; seven years experience teaching com- 
mercial subjects in public and private schools, 
and one year in junior college; can teach all 
elementary commercial subjects and standard 
college courses in accounting, business corre- 
spondence, business law, salesmanship, short- 
hand and typewriting; excellent references; avail- 
able immediately. Write, No. 103. 


Position wanted as teacher of Gregg Shorthand 
and allied subjects by an of eight years ex- 
perience. Address, No. 





Experignced lady teacher desires to connect 
with neWgchool as partner, or will form partner- 
ship with good school man and organize school. 
Address, No. 105. 





Position wanted by thoroughly capable business 
man of long and successful experience. College 
education. Qualified to teach all commercial 
subjects and manage school. Good disciplinarian. 
Excellent penman. Address, No. 122. 





Position wanted with reliable school as tuition 
salesman. Address, L. A. Mott, 1364 E. 62d St., 
Apt. C., Chicago, Ill. 


pertaining to business life. 
““Lost—A Sale’’ 


“The Potter Pancake Company”’ 
“Business in 1930 and All Front”’ 
“Paid to Worry” 

“He Failed but Succeeded”’ 





For further information and prices, write 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. | 
Franklin, Ohio 


Position wanted by young lady. Have had six 
years experience teaching and managing private 
schools. Recently sold my interest in a private 
school. Desire to specialize in teaching Gregg 
Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, No. 123. 








PACIFIC COAST ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 28) 


The Relations of Accounting and 
Statistical Methods, Ira N. Frisbee, 
Assistant Professor of Accounting, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
The officers and members of the Executive 

Committee for the Conference in 1929, which 
is to be held on December 27 and 28, 1929, at 
the University of California, Los Angeles, 
are as follows: 

H. S. Noble, President, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

David E. Faville, Vice-President, 
University of Oregon 

Alfred C. Schmitt, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Oregon State College 

Geo. W. Dowrie, Member of Execu- 
tive Committee, Stanford University 

Kenneth Duncan, Member of Exec- 
utive Committee, Pomona College 

N. J. Aiken, Member of Executive 
Committee, State College of Wash- 
ington 


The proceedings of the 1928 Confer- 
ence, including the addresses of the 
speakers, have been printed in the form 
of a monograph, a copy of which will be 
sent to any instructor upon request, free 
of charge. 


Address your request to 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


1-3 W. Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


COMMERCIAL PLAYS 


So many inquiries for commercial plays are received that it is believed many 
of the readers of ‘“‘The Balance Sheet” will be interested in knowing the Eldridge | 
Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio, has recently published a number of plays | 
These plays include such titles as the following: 


“Beating the Boss—Fred Joins the Firm”’ 
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Business 
Practice 


By Zu Tavern 


Junior Business Practice is a series of projects designed for pupils 
in Junior Business Courses. Present day business methods and 
business forms are presented. They furnish laboratory work that 
is certain to give excellent results. JUNIOR BUSINESS PRACTICE 
is an independent unit that can be used without a text or with any 
text in JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING. This SET is actual vo- 
cational training for 
any student who may 
be called upen to 
run a small business. 


JUNIOR BUSINESS 
PRACTICE IS A 
HALF YEAR’S 
COURSE. For fur- 


ther information write 
CHOI CHD CHD CHD CHI CRIN CHIOD CHD 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago 
New York San Francisco 





























A NEW ACCOUNTING TEXT 





For COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 











ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 
By 
JAMES O. McKINSEY 


This text has been prepared for a one-year 
accounting course, or for the first year of an 
accounting course of more than one year in length. 


It consists of forty chapters, three of which 
are made up of practice sets. These sets are not 
of excessive length, but each set includes trans- 
actions for two months, thus requiring students 
to carry forward accounts from one month to 
another. 


The explanations of accounting methods 
and principles are unusually detailed and clear. 
No expense has been spared in making accurate 
illustrations so that the student can see exactly 
how records are compiled. Problems for class 
discussion as well as laboratory problems are 
provided at the end of each chapter. 


This comprehensive textbook just came from 
the press last month. A sample copy will be 
gladly furnished any college instructor of ac- 
counting. 


ed 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 

















